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Inside Franco Spain—I 





THE THREE 
PILLARS oF 





PAINS ECONOMIC SITUATION is 
al today than it has been in 
more than a decade. This improve- 
ment is due in only a very limited 
degree to United States aid or prom- 
ises of aid. Primarily, it results from 
the fact that in 1951 the country en- 
joyed one of the finest harvests on 
record, 

This exaggerated importance of 
one harvest is a fair indication of 
Spain’s impoverished state. Spain has 
so little fat on 
that one harvest can decisively affect 


its economic bones 


the standard of living and general 
economic situation. 

Since 1936, the country has suf- 
fered an almost monotonous series of 
The Civil 


the destruction of 


economic catastrophes. 
War resulted in 
sizable parts of her major cities, 


and disrupted the natural lines of 


internal trade and economic develop- 
ment. The Civil War had been over 
only five months when World War II 
broke out, with the result that little 
aid for reconstruction work could be 
obtained from Franco’s erstwhile 
Axis allies, 

For nearly a decade after 1939, 
Spain suffered a species of boycott. 
At first, this was caused by the war, 
which’ resulted in a limitation of both 
her markets and her sources of 
supply. After the victory of the Allies, 
the blockade was maintained and, if 
anything, intensified in consequence 
of the UN’s anti-Franco campaign. 

Finally, for four or five years in 
the late 1940s, Spain suffered from 
one of thé worst droughts in her his- 
tory. This not only reduced the coun- 
try’s agricultural output. but lowered 
behind her hydro- 


the water level 





With this appraisal of Spain’s industrial and agricultural problems, Robert J. 
Alexander begins a series of three provocative articles based on his recent 
three-month trip to Franco Spain as a member of the Economic Survey Mis- 
sion of the ECA. In subsequent issues, he will present his findings on the 
stability of the Franco regime and the problem of extending U. S. aid. Mr. 
Alexander is Assistant Professor of Economics at Rutgers University and a fre- 
quent contributor to THe New Leaver and other publications. He is the author 
of a recent book, The Peron Era, published by Columbia University Press. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


MONOPOLY 


electric dams. Electricity for Spanish 
industries had to be rationed, and 
thousands of factories were kept open 
only a few days a week. 

All these disasters have been in- 
tensified by the nature of the Franco 
regime, whose fascist-minded leaders, 
with their belief in control for con- 
trol’s sake, have loaded the economy 
down with restrictions that served 
only to make things worse. 

This chain of hard luck now seems 
to have been broken, at least tem- 
porarily. The 1951 wheat harvest, 
which was perhaps the best in two 
decades, was large enough to permit 
increasing the bread ration virtually 
to the point of satisfying normal con- 
sumer desires. At the same time, the 
output of olives, wine and oranges, 
the country’s largest export crops. 
was of boom proportions, and the 
harvest of rice, beans and other crops 
was exceedingly good. 

However, the temporary relief pro- 
vided by a bumper crop will not solve 
any of the basic problems facing the 
Spanish economy, some of which are 
physical, others economic, and still 
others social in nature. 

The chief physical problem is the 
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hare fact that Spain is basically a 
poor country. A large part of Spain 
is a desert or semi-desert, which can 
be brought under cultivation only at 
the cost of great efforts to find water 
and bring it to the parched earth. 
This is a slow process. With a rap- 
idly increasing population, it is 
doubtful that the Spaniards will be 
able to continue bringing enough 
new land into cultivation to keep up 
with the rise. 

Poor agriculturally, Spain does not 
have other sufficient 
abundance to permit concentrating 
her manpower in industry and thus 
importing her food and raw-material 
needs. She has only limited amounts 
of coal, and that of poor quality; 


resources in 


some iron (but first-rate sources are 
limited) ; and some minerals which 
are in great demand at the present 
time, such as tungsten, pyrites and— 
reportedly—even uranium. However. 
it seems unlikely that Spain can ever 
become a first-rate industrial nation 
on the basis of her own resources, 
though she can undoubtedly develop 
further in that direction than she has 
yet done. 

Foreign trade looms fairly large in 
the Spanish economy. The country 
must import virtually all of the cot- 
ton for the sizable Catalan textile 
industry; it has to import almost all 
the heavy machinery for its railroads, 
its new industries and its hydroelec- 
tric projects. In the last two decades, 
it has more often than not had to im- 
port wheat and other foodstuffs. 

Spain is hard put to it to provide 
enough foreign exchange through ex- 
ports to meet all these needs. The 
problem, basically, is that she ex- 
ports most of her products—olives 
and olive oil, fruits, wine—to the 
sterling area, and imports most of 
her raw materials and machinery 
from the dollar areas. She is thus 
faced with the rather difficult prob- 
lem of converting the sterling she re- 
ceives from exports into the dollars 
she needs for imports. Since sterling 
is not freely convertible, this means 
that in the inter- 
national sterling “black markets” at 


she must deal 
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Zurich and Tangier, selling com- 
paratively large amounts of British 
currency for comparatively small 
amounts of American. 

During the past decade, the Span- 
ish Government has developed a sys- 
tem of multiple exchange rates which 
is often exceedingly confusing. 
Virtually every product exported or 
imported has been given its own ex- 
change rate, depending on the degree 
to which the Government wanted to 
discourage or encourage the bring- 
ing in or shipping out of the com- 
modity involved. Although in recent 
months some attempt has been made 
to simplify this complicated system, 


it still remains a hindrance to Span- 
ish foreign trade. 
Socio-economic also 


face the Spanish economy. In both 


difficulties 


agriculture and industry, there is a 
marked tendency toward monopoly. 
The problem of large land-holdings 
in the southern and western prov- 
inces of Andalusia and Extramadura 
has gained international fame. The 
Republic made a start in carrying 
out an agrarian reform in the 1930s, 
and the Falangists have talked along 
the same lines since Franco’s victory. 
The regime has made some progress 
in forcing estate owners holding large 


amounts of fallow land either to 
place it under cultivation or to turn 
it over to the Government. However, 
the basic problem of the large land- 
holdings, which are often uneco- 
nomically farmed and the source of 
great agrarian unemployment and 
misery, still remains. 

In the field of industry, monopolis- 
tic tendencies are very marked. Virt- 
ually every industry of any import- 
ance, except the textile factories of 
Catalonia, is said to be owned or 
controlled by one of Spain’s six 
major banks. These financial institu- 
tions originally became large invest- 


ors in industrial stocks because 





—Wide World Photo 
AFTERMATH OF THE STREET FIGHTING in Barcelona, March 12, 1951, as demonstrators 
protesting the high cost of living clashed with Franco’s police. Are more outbreaks coming? 


of the poor organization of the coun- 
try’s security markets, which made 
the banks virtually the only suppliers 
of funds. It is quite characteristic to- 
day for the bank holding the prin- 
cipal interest in a given industry to 
be, at the same time, its only source 
of credit. Indeed, the banks often in- 
vest in industrial enterprises for the 
purpose of assuring themselves these 
companies’ banking business. 

The monopolistic groups in agri- 
culture and industry are closely asso- 
ciated with each other. On the one 
hand, the banking-industrial interests 
have thought it worth their while, in 
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terms of prestige and political influ- 
ence, to have associated with their 
enterprises members of the old land- 
owning aristocracy, who have thus 
become financially and personally in- 
terested in the banking-industrial 
complex. On the other hand, the 
banker-industrialists have tended to 
invest part of their profits in land, 
and some have even acquired aristo- 
cratic titles from the monarchy or, 
more recently, from the Franco re- 
gime. 

This _banking-industrial-landown- 
ing complex is probably the second 
strongest interest group in Spain— 
surpassed only by the Army. Its in- 
fluence has been sufficient to prevent 
the carrying out of the social revolu- 
tionary ideas and policies advocated 
by the Falange party, even though, 
officially, the Falange is Spain’s only 
political organization and directs her 
government. 

Although the Franco regime has 
done virtually nothing to resolve the 
problems presented by monopoly in 
the Spanish economy, it has made 
considerable progress in other direc- 
tions since 1939, Probably most spec- 
tacular are the advances it has 
brought about in the field of hydro- 
electric power and irrigation, devot- 
ing a large part of the country’s re- 
sources to new hydroelectric projects 
in the Pyrenees and the mountains 
along the Portuguese frontier. These 
projects, some of which are already 
completed, will increase several-fold 
the amount of electric power which 
was available at the end of the Civil 
War. At the same time, they are 
providing significant amounts of 
water for irrigation purposes. 

The Franco Government has also 
sought to stimulate the industrializa- 
tion of the country. In the middle 
1940s, it organized the /nstituto Na- 
cional de Industria (INI), which in- 
vests money in new industries, either 
building them itself or putting funds 
into suitable private enterprises. The 
INI has met serious resistance from 
the banking-industrial bloc, which 
has argued that the Institute receives 
an inordinate proportion of the avail- 


able foreign exchange for allegedly 
uneconomical and unnecessary proj- 
ects. Nevertheless, important strides 
in industrialization have been made 
in recent years. One of the most sig- 
nificant has been in the fertilizer in- 
dustry; and the shortage of artificial 
fertilizer from whieh Spain has suf- 
fered ever since 1939 has now been 
partially overcome by the opening 
of two big new plants, with several 
more projected. 

One argument against the INI has 
been that its ambitious industrializa- 
tion projects have intensified infla- 
tionary tendencies. However, it seems 
likely that the INI has been, at most, 
one of the minor causes of the un- 
doubted inflationary trend; much 
more important have been the basic 
scarcity of commodities, and the un- 
balanced budget. 

In the face of this trend, the Gov- 
ernment has sought to keep wages 
down. This has been easier than it 
would otherwise have been because 
of the lack of any genuine trade- 
union organization in Franco Spain. 
The Government’s elaborate system of 
“sindicatos,” to which both workers 
and employers belong, is of little aid 
to the workers in forcing wages up. 
Hence wages have lagged consistently 
behind the rise in the cost of living 
for the last decade and a half, and 
the Franco regime itself admits that 
the Spanish worker’s real wages are 
only 40 to 60 per cent of what they 
were in 1936. 

This situation has had a number 
of results. It has meant that the aver- 


age Spanish wage or salary earner 
must hold more than one job in 
order to make ends meet; most work- 
ers put in from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day. It has also meant a 
marked decline in the productivity of 
labor, though the extent of the de- 
cline is hard to determine in view 
of the lack of any scientific data. 
Occasionally, the Spanish worker’s 
inability to keep up with the rising 
cost of living has resulted in a pas- 
sionate outburst of protest. This was 
the basic explanation for the general 
strike which took place in Barcelona, 
the country’s largest industrial city, 
last March. This was a spontaneous 
affair, virtually unorganized, and cer- 
tainly without any links with the 
Underground. On the other hand, the 
Bilbao walkout, which took place a 
month later, was managed and led by 
the underground Socialist and Basque 
Nationalist parties. 

It seems unlikely that, so long as 
the present regime remains in power 
in Spain, economic aid from the 
United States would contribute mater- 
ially toward bringing any basic 
change for the better in Spain’s econ- 
omy. It is certainly unlikely that the 
basic social-economic problems of 
Spanish society would be touched, 
since that would upset the delicate 
balance which is the key to Franco’s 
continued stay in power. It is doubt- 
ful if United States influence would 
have any more than a slight effect 
toward liberalizing the economy’s 
multitudinous controls, or toward 
reducing the influence of monopoly. 





PROOF ENOUGH 


Knock-proof Car Engine Wins Patent.—Newspaper headline. 


With automobile engines knock-proof 
And windows very nearly rock-proof, 





With rustproof metal, rainproof cloth, 
And mothproof stuff to thwart the moth, 


With holeproof sock and shrinkproof collar, 


One has the urge, these days, to holler 
To science: “Give us, mighty molders, 





Some bribe-proof, steal-proof office holders.” / 


—Richard Armour 
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MERICAS SYMPATHY in_ the 
Sessa bereavement of the Brit- 
ish nation is a sure symbol of the 
great change which has come over 
the relations of the two peoples. 
When Dickens wrote Martin Chuzzle- 
wit a century ago, he pictured the 
citizens of the United States as 
crudely inimical both to the British 
people and to their political institu- 
tions. To republican eyes on this 
side of the water, the London mon- 
arch was proof of political backward- 
ness. All through the earlier years of 
our republic, the difference in gov- 
ernment symbolized by the king (or 
queen) served as a psychological bar- 
rier between the two countries. 

Now King George VI has passed 
away and everywhere in this coun- 
try his demise is regarded as our 
own tragedy. In the newspapers, on 
radio and television, in private con- 
versations, the event takes its place 
as something of immediate and per- 
sonal importance. The headlines read 
simply: “The King Is Dead.” There 
is no need to say which king. 

It has nothing to do with per- 
sonalities. King George himself was 
doubtless an admirable man. But 
he had no opportunity to play the 
monarch like Queen Victoria. Still 
less did he exercise an influence over 
the world by reason of charm and 
intelligence as did his grandfather, 


Edward VII. He played his part 
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THE HOME FRONT 


¥ 
By William E. Bohn 


America Mourns 
With Britain 


quietly, modestly, unobtrusively. Wal- 
ter Bagehot said that the constitu- 
tional monarch has three rights: to 
be consulted, to encourage and to 
warn. If George VI exercised these 
rights, he must have done it in the 
gentlest of ways. 

The current evidences of American 
participation in Britain’s sorrow are 
proof of a basic drawing together of 
the two nations. It began after our 
Civil War in the days of Gladstone. 
The British Liberalism of those days 
was very close to the progressive 
spirit in the United States. During 
the First World War, what had start- 
ed as mere agreement with regard to 
thought and feeling went on to co- 
operation in the enormous operations 
of war. Woodrow Wilson, the Amer- 
ican Democrat, and Lloyd George, 
the British Liberal, found themselves, 
in a profound sense, speaking the 
same tongue. 

During the Second World War, 
Winston Churchill and FDR carried 
the uniting process much further. 
Millions of American soldiers train- 
ing on English ground and campaign- 
ing in cooperation with British 
troops obviously could not maintain 
the traditional attitudes of difference 
which had been inherited from Revo- 
lutionary days. At the end of the 
war, we had Winston Churchill ad- 
dressing the American Congress as 
if the two nations had achieved some 
degree of political unity. 

In a sense, the political positions 
of the two countries have been cur- 
iously reversed since the days when 
Charles Dickens visited our shores. 
In those days, Americans pictured 


the people of the motherland as the 
victims of a backward tyranny. In 
contrast, the citizens of this country 
were represented in books, news- 
papers and, especially, in campaign 
oratory as gloriously free and demo- 
cratic. The fact that we had black 
slaves here was conveniently ignored. 

Now I detect in many London pub- 
lications the thought that it is the 
British who are out in front and the 
Americans who, politically at least, 
have turned conservative. Westminst- 
er is not at the moment controlled 
by the Laborites. But the Socialist 
ideas of the Labor party have been 
threaded into the British fabric to 
stay. And many writers and thinkers 
over there have the notion that the 
Americans are a rather backward 
and crassly capitalist lot. I think 
they are wrong. But the change in 
mutual attitude is striking. 

There is no denying that at present 
there are divisive forces acting upon 
the two countries. The chief of these 
is Britain’s economic crisis. All the 
boldness, sincerity and cleverness of 
Winston Churchill was not able to 
bridge the economic gap when he ap- 
peared before Congress. We will give 
Britain billions of dollars, but we 
will not let British manufacturers 
trade freely in the American market. 
We will raise the size of our gifts. 
but we will not lower our tariffs. And 
in some of our newspapers there is, 
a tendency to build the disparity in 
our economic situations into a wall 
to divide us. 

But politically our unity was never 
so obvious and compelling. It is built 
upon events and achievements which 
go back into the seventeenth century 
and earlier. Together, over there and 
here. we have worked out the theory 
and the political techniques of de- 
mocracy. The ideas of personal free- 
dom and of rule by the majority have 
been deep in our consciousness for 
centuries. Wherever they are at- 
tacked, there we stand together for 
their defense. In the present world 
crisis, it is more than ever vital that 
our union of thought and action 
should be complete. 








CIO'S MURRAY: PREFERS U. S. OUT 


RESIDENT BENJAMIN FaiRLEss of the United States 
Dp Steel Corporation and President Philip Murray of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) have agreed 
on one point in their protracted dispute over wage and 
other labor demands: Both would prefer to be left alone 
to hammer out a settlement instead of being made to sit 
down with a third party—the Government. 

They have a point, for what they are bickering about 
is the division of the immense profits of a boom in the 
steel industry. On the other hand, the boom is not the 
result of any miracle wrought by either management or 
labor but, rather, of the rearmament drive. The Amer- 
ican people and their Government have a real stake in 
the steel negotiations—particularly since, in the end, 
they will have to foot the bill for any increased costs 
ensuing from a settlement. 

Both as taxpayers and consumers, it is important that 
the people find out whether the size of the melon being 
fought over by management and labor is, in fact, inflated, 
and whether or not it ought to be reduced in the public 
interest. The uncontroverted figures presented by U. S. 
Steel (and corroborated by the Steelworkers) concern- 
ing the distribution of the industry’s gross income seem 
to indicate that both industry and union are wrong in 
the wage dispute, and that a terrible injustice will be 
perpetrated if either or both parties are permitted to 
profit in a time of national emergency when young Amer- 
icans are risking their lives in the armed forces and the 
entire population is paying heavily in many ways for 
the defense of the free world. 

Now obviously, any new wage increase in the steel in- 
dustry will push the inflationary spiral higher, for as steel 
goes so go other industries and the unions in every one 





OscaR SCHNABEL, an economist, contributed “The Eco- 
nomics of Atlantic Unity” to our December 24 issue. 





By Oscar Schnabel 


How to Solve 


of them will demand higher wages to bring their workers 
up to the level of the steelworkers. It is also obvious that, 
as Steel’s economists explained, increases in the purchas- 
ing power and living standards of the people can result 
from a lowering of prices, and there is no reason to 
doubt that a price reduction today would accomplish 
those beneficial ends. 

In the light of these palpable facts, it might be the 
better part of wisdom and labor statesmanship if the 
President of the United Steelworkers, Mr. Murray, went 
into a huddle with the President of the CIO—who is also 
Mr. Murray—to determine whether or not the Steelwork- 
ers’ wage demands will adversely affect the interests of 
the rest of the CIO. Similarly, the steel industry might 
well ponder the statements of its own economist, Dr. 
Backman, and come up with a program for reducing steel 
prices that would—-since steel is a product of basic im- 
portance to the economy—prove a boon to all industries. 

Management reckons that labor’s demand for a total 
increase of $753 million in wages and fringe benefits 
would increase by twice that amount the cost of materials 
and services. Judging by figures released at the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s hearings on steel, however, present 
materials and services costs could be brought down if 
wages were maintained at present levels but the price 
of steel reduced by a minimum of 4 per cent. This would 
also increase the purchasing power of steelworkers and 
help the economy generally onto a sounder footing. 

According to Steel’s spokesmen, each dollar of the in- 
dustry’s gross income is distributed as follows: 39c for 
wages, 39c for the purchase of materials and services, 3c 
for dividends, 12c for taxes, 7c for industrial expansion. 
What would happen to these figures if the price of steel 
were reduced by 4 per cent? 

Instead of one dollar, there would be only 96c left for 
wages, purchase of materials and services, dividends. 
taxes, and industrial expansion. Of these five items, two 
would remain unchanged—wages and dividends, for 
which 39c and 3c, respectively, would be spent. But 
within a very short time after the drop of 4 per cent in 
the price of steel, the cost of materials and services would 
go down by the same percentage. or from 39 to 37% 
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A small cut in steel prices might solve wage wrangle 


and set in motion a welcome deflationary trend 


the Steel Crisis 


cents. Now, adding up the cost of the three items—wages, 
dividends and cost of materials and services—we get a 
total cost so far of 7944c; deducted from the new gross 
income of 96c, this would leave 161%4c for taxes and in- 
dustrial expansion. 

To turn, for a moment, to another factor, Steel’s gross 
profit after providing for wages and the cost of materials 
and services amounts today to 22c out of each dollar 
taken in. Of this amount, 12c—or 6/11 of the gross profit 
—goes for taxes. Since the gross profit, if prices are re- 
duced 4 per cent, will fall from 22 to 1914 cents, taxes 
will amount to 6/11 of the latter figure, or 10.64c. Ac- 
cording to our calculations above, we have 16.5c left for 
taxes and industrial expansion. If we subtract from this 
the new tax cost of 10.64c, there will be left for expansion 
5.86c (as compared with the present 7c). 

The loss to the Government of the difference in tax 
payments between 12c and 10.64c would be compen- 
sated for in part by savings of up to .8c on steel products 
used for armament (based on the fact that about 20 per 
cent of steel output goes into defense) ; thus the gross tax 
loss of 1.36c would be directly reduced to .56c. This 
small loss would be more than made up by savings in 
procurement of other goods for the armed services. 

On Steel’s side, the only real loss that it suffers is in 
the reduction of its fund for expansion, which amounts to 
a mere 1.14c per dollar of gross income. Even assuming 
that this could be serious in that it might hamper expan- 
sion, there is always the possibility of financing the ex- 
pansion of a booming industry by other means, to some 
extent at least. With an abundance of funds on the capital 
market seeking investment opportunities, nothing would 
be easier than to float a bond issue—which would also, 
by the way. give Steel the added advantage of using the 
interest due on the bonds to keep down its taxable profit. 
Financing industrial expansion by constantly increasing 
prices only speeds up the inflationary cycle, whereas 
financing expansion through absorbing some of the plen- 
tiful liquid funds available would represent a sound, al- 
though modest, deflationary act and thus provide some- 
thing of an antidote to the inflationary trend. 

If. instead of intensifying the inflationary trend by in- 
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STEEL'S FAIRLESS: HE AGREES 


creasing wages, the latter could be stabilized, a mild re- 
cession in prices might be started and Steel’s shareholders 
and workers—as well as the rest of the country (except- 
ing those who profit by inflation) —would be benefited in 
innumerable ways. 

The remarkable development of the American economy 
which has enabled this country to reach the very pinnacle 
of material achievement was made possible, in large part, 
by the fact that the gains resulting from the revolution in 
technology and the unparalleled expansion of industry 
were not hogged by business and labor but shared with 
the consumer by means of moderate pricing. Tradition- 
ally, then, the solution to the steel dispute lies not in in- 
creasing wages (and therefore prices) but in keeping 
wages (as well as dividends) where they are and reducing 
prices. In terms of the national budget, billions of dollars 
could thus be saved eventually and the Federal deficit 
reduced; this, in turn, would eliminate Federal spending 
as a major source of inflation and remove from the backs 
of the people some of the pressure of taxation. 

Finally, there is an external factor to consider. In- 
flation is producing serious psychological and economic 
consequences for our allies and friends abroad. Its 
continuation could conceivably bear out the Communist 
thesis that, sooner or later, Western “capitalism” must 
explode of its own internal contradictions (boom and 
bust, etc.). The beginning of a small deflationary cycle 
here, started by our most basic industry, steel—through 
a reduction in steel prices—would at once produce a 
favorable reaction in Western Europe, for our allies would 
be able to buy larger amounts of steel and other goods 
from us and finance, to a larger extent than at present, 
their own rearmament. This would be followed by a 
whole series of cumulative benefits which would generally 
improve the position of the free world in its fight to 
maintain and expand the areas of freedom. 





A Polish seaman's recent flight to freedom 


highlighted the terror in Red Poland 


The ‘Wielun’ Incident 





Among the more dramatic Iron 
Curtain stories that the world’s 
most alert press—ours—has failed 
to cover adequately is the “Wielun 
incident.” The following account, 
taken from the Journal of the In- 
ternational Transport Workers Fed-— 
eration, speaks for _ itself.—Eb. 


NE MORNING last September, 
eS. Swedish customs officers 
called the office of the Swedish Sea- 
farers’ Union in Stockholm, and re- 
ported that while making a last- 
minute inspection of the Polish 
steamer, Wielun, they had discov- 
ered a member of the crew in a cabin 
under heavy guard. In the words of 
the officers themselves: 


“We sensed that something 
funny was going on aboard and 
we decided to pay another visit to 
the ship to see for ourselves 
whether our suspicions were well 
founded. The crew of the vessel 
were obviously taken by sur- 
prise. . . . Nevertheless, everything 
seemed quite normal until we came 
to a locked cabin. One of the crew 
was standing guard outside . . 
but we ordered him to open up. 
. . . Inside . . . we found a man, 
dressed only in a blood-spattered 
T-shirt, lying on a bunk and ob- 
viously in a very weak condition.” 





The Seafarers Union got in touch 
with the police, and two cars con- 
taining a half dozen plainclothesmen 
were sent to the Wielun. The master 
of the ship refused to allow them ac- 
cess to the cabin holding the prison- 
er. A plainclothesman left the Wielun 
to report this to police headquarters, 
while his colleagues remained aboard 
te see that no one else entered the 
cabin. 


An hour later, nine police cars 
arrived and 18 uniformed constables 
got out and boarded the Wielun. 
They were met by the captain, the 
politruk (political commissar), and 
a representative of the Polish Em- 
bassy, which had been advised of 
what was happening. The Polish rep- 
resentative vehemently protested the 
boarding of the ship, but the police 
insisted that they were within their 
rights since the Wielun was under 
Swedish jurisdiction, and demanded 
to see the prisoner without further 
delay. Finally, the captain ordered 
the door of the prisoner’s cabin un- 
locked and the police got their first 
sight of the unfortunate inmate, who 
was later identified as Stanislaw 
Kulka, the cook. 

Kulka, obviously in a state of ex- 
treme fear, whispered to the police 
that he wanted to be taken off the 
Wielun. Without further ado, Kulka, 
wrapped in a blanket and flanked by 
two policemen, was helped off the 
ship. The constables, one 
carrying Kulka’s clothes which had 
been taken from him, followed. 

At police headquarters in Stock- 
holm, Kulka declared himself a poli- 
tical refugee and applied for asylum. 
It appeared that he had been ashore 
on the previous day to visit friends 
and had then decided not to return 
to Poland. Unfortunately for him, 
someone aboard the Wielun got wind 
of his intentions and, when he re- 
turned to the ship for the last time 
to collect his belongings, he was 
beaten 


other 


into semi-consciousness and 
locked up in the cabin where he was 
later found by the police. But for the 
timely intervention of the Swedish 


authorities, he would have been taken 
back to Poland and handed over to 
the tender mercies of the NKVD. 

The Polish Government has been 
engaged in a campaign of vilification 
against Sweden on this account. In a 
number of diplomatic notes, it has 
charged Sweden with “kidnaping” 
Polish seamen and demanded that 
Kulka (who is described as a “crim- 
inal”) be extradited. But the Swedish 
Foreign Office has energetically re- 
jected these notes, pointing out that 
Kulka was granted political asylum 
in accordance with international law 
and that, consequently, there existed 
no grounds for his extradition. In 
addition, the Swedish Government 
has declared its willingness to have 
the whole question taken up by the 
International Court of Justice. 

The Polish regime has not replied 
to this suggestion, but instead has 
been arresting Swedish seamen and 
detaining them for long periods in 
Polish prisons, without any reason 
or for trifling breaches of regulations. 

What irks the Polish Communists 
is that the “Wielun incident” is 
hydra-headed. During last August 
and September alone, the following 
“Wielun incidents” occurred: 

August 2: Twelve Polish seamen 
mutinied aboard the minesweeper 
HG 11 and brought her into Ystad, 
Sweden. 

August 16: Three members of the 
crew of a Polish schooner jumped 
ship at Karlshamn, Sweden. 

August 20: The entire crew of the 
Polish fishing boat. 
escaped to Sweden. 

August 22: Two seamen from the 
tanker, Tatry, refused to return home. 

August 29: A seaman left the 
fishing vessel, Swinoujscie, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England. 

September 5: Two seamen walked 
off the Bialystok at West Hartlepool, 
England. 

September 17: Six seamen 
walked off the Wréclaw and Lech in 
London. 

September 24: Stanislaw Kulka 
was rescued from the Wielun by Swe- 
dish police. 


Kolobrzeg, 
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HERE WILL BE no war or Soviet 
5 peed in Central Europe this 
spring, foreign ministers are being 
told by their diplomatic observers. 
Word is that the Russians are being 
circumspectly correct in their deal- 
ings with Western officials—even in 
Vienna and Trieste. . . 
eS --, F 
British Conservatives are worried 
over Winston Churchill. It’s not his 
health as much as his temper. He 
blew off twice while visiting Presi- 
dent Truman, and is almost impos- 
sible to deal with at home. . . . De- 
spite stories to the contrary, Aneurin 
Bevan’s militants are losing influence 
inside the British Labor party. . 
+ + + 
One of America’s most important 
labor leaders was kicked out of the 
Communist party at a disciplinary 
session several Thursdays ago. He is 
now trying to break his union away 
from party control. He operates on 
the East Coast, I should add, so that 
you don’t confuse him with old 
hatchetface out West... . 
+ + + 
Tom O’Connor, New York Daily 
Compass reporter recently named as 
a Communist at a Los Angeles hear- 
ing, is the lad who, three years ago 
in the Nation, hatcheted Americans 
for Intellectual Freedom, the group 
formed by Max Eastman, Sidney 
Hook, George S. Counts and other 
distinguished anti-Communists to off- 
set the pro-Commie hoopla at the 
Waldorf “peace conference.” 
+ + + 
Chap by name of Collins, who was 
one of the Communist party’s Holly- 
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By Victor Riesel 


No War Seen 
This Spring 


wood whips before he broke, now is 
telling all, including the details of 
party fraction meetings at which spe- 
cific plans were made to smear anti- 
Communists as anti-Semites in a 
methodical whispering campaign. 
This would ruin a writer or actor, for 
no studio would want the “anti-Sem- 
ite” around. Collins should come East 
and tell his story aloud... . 
+ + + 
President Truman is considering 
appointing Bartley Crum to a high 
diplomatic post. . . . One of the great 
performances of all movie time is 
Helen Hayes’s portrayal of the mother 
of an Alger Hiss character in Para- 
mount’s My Son John, easily one of 
the most sophisticated films yet... . 
+ + + 
The State Dept. wants two more 
men .v¢ labor spots in the Far East 
—one for a roving assignment 
through the big rice, tin and rubber 
bowls... . 
+ + + 
There was strong pressure on the 
Saturday Evening Post to kill Whit- 
taker Chambers’s series. But it failed. 
. . . His book is expected to have the 
widest sale in contemporary publish- 
ing history. . . . The betting odds are 
heavily in favor of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s re-election. And since the 
Democrats don’t believe young Henry 
Reuss can defeat McCarthy, they are 
looking for a weightier candidate. .. . 
+ + + 
In a recent marathon radio debate 
with actor Phil Loeb, I pointed to 
the utter degradation of the Russian 
artist by the Politburo’s propaganda 
ministry. There wasn’t time for de- 


tails, but it should be put on record 
that poor old Prokofieff has been 
forced to write sky-crashing music on 
hydroelectric, irrigation and _ eco- 
nomic-development plans, something 
called “The Volga Meets the Dawn” 
or maybe “I'll Meet You Under the 
45,000 High-Voltage Wire in the 
Shadow of the Electro-Magnetic 
Plant.” . . . Oh, for the days when 
everything was simple and the world 
was made up of Peter and the 
wolf... . 
+ + + 

And now the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union is suing New York’s 
Mayor and Police Commissioner. 
among others, in order to test the 
police’s right to wiretap. . . . Fella by 
name of Tony Minerich, Communist 
contact with Tito’s embassy in the 
old days, used to check Louis Adam- 
ic’s stuff for political “correctness.” 
. . . It took the Government several 
years to learn about Larry Rosinger 
what his Bronx neighbors knew for 
years—that he was an ardent lefty. 
Yet he was called in for State De- 
partment consultations, although 
Federal records even then proved 
what his neighbors knew. . . . He 
may now be cited for contempt of 
Congress... . 

General Franco has agreed to per- 
mit the American movie industry to 
release 135 full-length feature films 
in 1952... . The French film unions 
are Commie-controlled; one of their 
top officers is a former Nazi collab- 
orationist taken in by the Stalinists. 
... While our own film colony delays 
sending stars across the world to win 
support for American democracy, the 
Soviets have dispatched their Deputy 
Minister of Motion Pictures (cinema- 
tography, they call it) to India. He’s 
Nikolai Semenov and has taken Rus- 
sian stars Vera Maretskaya, Alex- 
ander Borisov and Boris Cherkov and 
producer Leonide to India to help 
infiltrate the vital Indian movie in- 
dustry, which can make or break 
opinion in that most critical of all 
Oriental nations. 

Sleep, friends, sleep! 














| "pose complaints voiced regarding our Govern- 
ment’s failure in the psychological war with Stalinism 
tend to overlook a significant bright spot. This is the con- 
structive and aggressive international policy of the Amer- 
ican Government with respect to land reform. The 
crucial importance of the land-tenure question in the 
predominantly agrarian countries of the Middle and Far 
East and Southeast Asia, which are, perhaps, our critical 
battleground against Communism, cannot be exaggerated. 

In these countries, as well as in most of Latin America, 
peasant cultivators of the soil constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the population. But the land which is their 
chief source of livelihood is, for the most part, not their 
own. Absentee land ownership, exorbitant rentals and 
taxes, and usurious interest charges characterize the semi- 
feudal, tenancy-ridden agrarian structure in the vast un- 
derdeveloped area which stretches from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf and the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. 

In France, somewhat similar conditions a century and 


a half ago precipitated a great revolution. Germany, 
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By Lazar Volin 


_ Such measures as the Point Four Program 


can halt Communist inroads and win the 


land-hungry peasants of the crucial East 


For a 
Democratic 


however, and some of the smaller countries of Europe, 
forestalled agrarian revolt by timely agrarian reforms in 
the 19th century. These moves abolished feudal agrari- 
an relations and transferred land ownership on more or 
less advantageous terms to peasant cultivators, with com- 
pensation to former owners. 

The same choice between agrarian reform and revolu- 
tion was open to Russia’s rulers in the early years of this 
century. The abortive peasant revolt of 1905 against a 
Tsarist regime weakened by the Russo-Japanese War was 
the handwriting on the wall. In the late spring of 1906, 
moderate liberals in the first Russian parliament, the 
Duma, which the Tsar had been forced to convoke, urged 
a democratic, orderly land reform, with fair compensa- 
tion to the landlords. 

But the autocracy, after quelling the rebellious peas- 
antry, was adamant in its opposition to land reform. In 
the parliamentary debates, the Tsar’s ministers sought 
to justify this position by learned arguments stressing 
the detrimental effects of land reform on Russian agri- 
cultural production. 
peasant members of the Duma would shout, “Gertsen- 


After the ministerial speeches, the 


shtein, Gertsenshtein.” The chief agrarian expert of the 
liberal group would mount the rostrum to demolish the 


ministerial arguments. Like other proponents of mod- 
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erate land reform, Gertsenshtein fully realized the urgent 
need for increasing agricultural productivity. However, 
he considered it even more imperative to allay the grow- 
ing peasant discontent, which threatened to bring down 
the whole fabric of the Russian state in ruins. 

The liberal effort proved in vain. After 72 days of ex- 
istence, the Duma was dispersed, primarily because of the 
stand it took on land reform. 
sinated by the Black Hundreds, Russian precursors of the 


Gertsenshtein was assas- 


Fascists. 

The last Romanov Tsar, Nicholas II, lacked the fore- 
sight and courage of his grandfather, Alexander II, who 
warned his serf-owning nobles that if the Government 
failed to liberate the serfs they would liberate themselves. 
Alexander II resolutely proceeded with the project of 
pasant emancipation, which was consummated on March 
3, 1861, just a day before our own great emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, was inaugurated President. But 
Nicholas II stood pat when a moderate land reform 
could have saved his dynasty and saved the world from 
Bolshevism. 

It is true that the Tsarist Government, during the last 


Solution to 


pirations of the tillers of the soil. Either there will be 
an agrarian revolution, in which the landlords stand to 
lose all, or there will have to be an orderly, democratic 
agrarian reform, offering fair compensation to the land- 
lords. Lenin and Stalin had banked on agrarian revolu- 
tion, together with anti-colonial nationalist upheaval, as 
twin weapons for the conquest of the Orient by Com- 
munism. In fact, the discontent of the landless peas- 
antry was their ace in the hole. The recent experience 
of China can only confirm the Kremlin in this view. 
But the democracies, too, can learn the lesson of Russia 
and China. That lesson plainly points to a way of circum- 
venting Communism in agrarian countries by improving 
the lot of the poverty-stricken, discontented peasantry 
through agrarian reforms. 

Now it is true that the land-tenure system has not 
been the sole factor responsible for rural destitution, and 
land reform cannot be considered a panacea for all rural 
ills, especially in the heavily overpopulated areas of the 
world. . There have been contributing factors: illiteracy ; 
“too many people on too little land”; low productivity 
per unit of land and per man, often associated with lack 


Asia’s Land Problem 


decade of its existence, had carried out many important 
measures for the improvement of agriculture and its in- 
creased productivity. Development of a farm extension 
service, a vigorous rural cooperative movement and great 
strides in organized resettlement date largely from this 
period. The peasants had acquired, though at a high 
price, a great deal of land from the frightened landlords; 
on the eve of the Revolution of 1917, two-thirds of all 
farm lands in European Russia belonged, in one form or 
On the eve of the First World 
War, the Russian countryside, aided by a series of good 
harvests (1909-13) .and an upward trend of world 
prices, was more prosperous than it had ever been. De- 
spite this, after the 1917 overthrow of Tsarism, the peas- 
ants became impatient with the long drawn-out prepara- 
tion of the land reform by the democratic Kerensky Gov- 
They 
proceeded with the seizure of the estate lands even before 
Lenin sanctioned it immediately after the Bolsheviks 
came to power. 


another, to small farmers. 


ernment and took the law into their own hands. 


No great acumen is required to see that, with the re- 
cent awakening of the East, one or another of these two 
roads will have to be followed in order to recast the 
semi-feudal agrarian structure in harmony with the as- 
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of capital and technical knowledge; inefficient marketing 
due to poor transportation and other causes—all have 
played their part. 

Yet the land-tenure problem is fundamental because 
of what it means to a land-hungry peasant—and to him 
it means everything. It touches deeply not only his eco- 
nomic welfare and security, but also his sense of social 
justice. As a Japanese tenant farmer said to an Amer- 
ican observer, “A farmer without land is like a man 
without a soul.” 

This psychology of land hunger has been cleverly ex- 
ploited by the Communists, who have made valuable po- 
litical capital out of the situation. They have freely 
promised land to the small peasant cultivator and even 
fulfilled the promises on first seizing power, before 
their regime was firmly in the saddle. This was the 
case in Russia, Eastern Europe, North Korea and China. 
It is true that Communist ideology is hostile to small 
peasant farming and all private land ownership, and plans 
to abolish them at the first opportunity by collectivizing 
agriculture, as it did in Russia and is doing today in the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe. But this fact fails 
to damage Communism in the eyes of land-hungry peas- 
ants in the Orient and Latin America unfamiliar with 
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the writings of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, or the kolkhoz 
slavery in the Soviet Union and other countries of East- 
ern Europe under Soviet sway. Communist propaganda, 
which harps day in and day out on the necessity of abol- 
ishing the “feudal” landlord system and transferring the 
land to the tillers of the soil, has a natural and tremen- 
dous appeal to the poverty-stricken tenant peasantry. 

The impact of Communist propaganda has without 
doubt helped to convert the tenant peasantry in many 
countries from a condition of being passively miserable 
to one of being alertly and actively miserable. Here 
is a grave threat to the social and political stability of 
many strategically vital parts of the world at a time of 
heightened international tension, when internal stability 
is of the utmost importance. The land-tenure question, 
therefore, has become a grave concern not only to the 
various countries immediately involved but also to the 
United States and other countries of the free world. 

Experts and many progressive leaders in and out of 
governments in various Middle and Far Eastern coun- 
tries have become acutely aware of the vital importance 
of the land-tenure issue. Our Occupation administra- 
tion in Japan under General Douglas MacArthur was 
equally aware of the problem. The important Japanese 
land reform reduced in five years the acreage operated 
by tenants from 46 to 10 per cent of the total and made 
the owner-operator a typical farmer in that country. How- 
ever, only since the beginning of the war in Korea has the 
American press turned the spotlight on this issue. There 
have since been some fine pieces of reporting on the need 
for land reform, notably by Albion Ross, the Middle East- 
ern correspondent of the New York Times. But in 
Washington, in the State Department, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA), the pivotal significance of the land problem 
had already been realized long before Korea helped to 
crystallize our policy. 

The sympathetic attitude toward the problems of land 
reform in the broad sense of improvement and reorgani- 
zation of the agrarian structure of underdeveloped coun- 
tries has been reflected during the last year and a half 
in a number of public statements by high Government 
officials. More important is the initiative taken by U. S. 
delegations at the last two General Assemblies of the 
United Nations and other international bodies to furnish 
moral and material support for land reform in the under- 
developed countries. 

One of the latest actions of this kind on American 
initiative was the adoption of a nine-power resolution by 
the United Nations General Assembly at the recent ses- 
sion in Paris. This resolution suggested that interna- 
tional loan institutions give “sympathetic consideration” 
to economic projects designed to aid land-reform pro- 
grams. Since finance is all too frequently a formidable 
stumbling block to democratic land-reform programs, the 
significance of possible financial backing of such pro- 
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grams by institutions like the International Bank of Re- 
construction and Development cannot be overestimated. 

But it will be asked: Even if we have a correct and 
well-founded attitude toward land reform in underde- 
veloped countries, even if we know that it is a sine qua 
non. of internal stability and external strength, what can 
we do about it in practice? After all, it is against our tra- 
dition to interfere in the internal affairs of foreign coun- 
tries, and, anyway, with the present upsurge of inflated 
nationalism, these countries will not permit such inter- 
ference. This, however, is an oversimplification. In 
the first place, the moral support given by the most pow- 
erful democracy in the world to land reform is-bound to 
encourage and stimulate those progressive elements in 
various countries who have been actively advocating such 
a program. In the second place, some such measure of 
international financial assistance as contemplated by the 
above-mentioned UN resolution may greatly help in 
promoting land reform. Finally, we have an effective 
instrument of aid in the Point Four Program of tech- 
nical assistance, which has been eagerly sought by many 
foreign governments. 

It is, in fact, difficult to see how the central objective 
of the Point Four Program, which is that of raising 
living standards in the underdeveloped (primarily agri- 
cultural) areas, can be accomplished without the neces- 
sary foundation of land reform in many of these regions 
of absentee land ownership and small-tenant farming. A 
tenant farmer, with two-thirds or three-fourths of his 
meager income going to the absentee landlord and the 
tax collector and, moreover, with no security of ten- 
ure, can hardly be expected to manifest great enthusiasm 
or capacity for improving his farming methods and in- 
creasing output essential to better living. He would be 
more prone to listen to the siren voice of Communist 
propaganda, promising him the land he tills, than to the 
extension agent trying to impart a knowledge of im- 
proved farm practices. Even if production were to in- 
crease under such conditions, it is not likely that it 
would result in anything like a corresponding increase in 
consumption and in improved living standards for the 
tenant peasants. It would more likely result either in 
further enrichment of the landlords or in the piling up 
of burdensome farm surpluses. 

If Point Four is to be an effective democratic instru- 
ment of defense against Communism—and that is what 
the overburdened American taxpayer is willing to pay 
for—it must result, in many of the countries involved. 
in a marriage of a modern extension service with a com- 
prehensive land reform. Thus, the farmer can not only 
be taught better farm practices successfully but will se- 
cure a real stake in the land (which involves, of course. 
readjustment of taxation and a provision for inexpensive 
credit). Only in this fashion can a prosperous rural 
democracy be built up from the grass roots as a real bul- 
wark against Communism. 
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DALLIN 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT is re- 
pian considering severance 
of relations with the Soviet satellite 
states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Rumania—a step we 
took some time ago with Bulgaria. 
Despite our indignation at the high- 
handed methods of the Communist 
regimes, however, we should con- 
sider carefully before taking this 
action. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations 
is a simple matter, but the satellite 
regimes cannot be voted out of ex- 
istence by decision of the United 
Nations or the United States. We 
will continue to need accurate in- 
formation on political and economic 
developments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; what we can cull from Govern- 
ment-controlled newspapers and radio 
broadcasts will never be an adequate 
substitute for intelligent reports from 
American representatives on the 
spot. 
relations with the 
satellites, the State Department will 
henceforth be obliged to deal with 
Moscow in every case involving an 
Iron Curtain country. As a result, 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry will ul- 
timately become, de jure as well as 
de facto, the agent of the pseudo-in- 
dependent states of its Eastern Euro- 
pean empire. This will facilitate their 
final incorporation into the Soviet 
Union—a task which Moscow regards 
as difficult, but important. 

Before embarking on the danger- 


If we sever 


ous course of non-recognition, why 
not try other methods? It is an in- 
contestable fact that Soviet and satel- 
lite representatives in this country 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


How to Deal 
With the Satellites 


enjoy rights and privileges which 
are denied to Western diplomats be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Introduction 
of the reciprocity principle would 
seem to be a logical and urgently 
needed step. 

First of all, reciprocity should ap- 
ply to numbers. Despite the fact that 
trade and travel between this country 
and the Communist nations have fal- 
len almost to zero, the latter main- 
tain large agencies here with hun- 
dreds of regular employes. We have 
conclusive evidence, especially in 
statements by defecting diplomats, 
that a principal function of these 
agencies is “intelligence” work, in- 
cluding atomic and other espionage. 
In the year ending June 30, 1950, 
743 visas were granted to Soviet and 
Eastern European officials (exclus- 
ive of Yugoslavia) ; in the fiscal year 
1948-49, the number was 762; in 
1947-48, 814. There is no reason 
why Communist legations in this 
country should have larger staffs than 
their American counterparts in Rus- 
sia and Eastern Europe, which have 
been forced to trim to the bone. 

Second, certain other privileges, 
which are normal in a free country 
like ours, should be denied to the 
representatives of governments that 
have created oppressive and humiliat- 
ing conditions for Western diplomats. 
Taking this action would unquestion- 
ably paralyze much of the espionage 
work which is daily carried out in 
this country under cover of diplo- 
matic immunity and with the aid of 
the diplomatic pouch. 

If the Government decides to in- 
troduce the principle of reciprocity 


in its relations with Communist 
states, a further question will arise: 
how to apply it without being made 
dupes by our adversaries. 

For example, a curious case of 
“reciprocity,” which first broke in 
1941 and is not yet closed, was dis- 
closed in some detail in a recent 
report of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. In May 1941, 
a Soviet official named Gaik Ovaki- 
mian was arrested in New York; but, 
despite his long record of espionage, 
he was not tried because Moscow 
invoked his diplomatic immunity. 
Several weeks later, Hitler invaded 
the Soviet Union, and relations be- 
tween Moscow and Washington im- 
proved. The U.S. agreed to release 
Ovakimian to return to Russia, in 
return for a Soviet promise to free 
three Americans held in Russian 
prisons and grant them exit visas to- 
gether with three other Americans 
who had not been in prison. 

Ovakimian was promptly released 
and departed for the U.S.S.R. How- 
ever, the three Americans who had 
been held in Soviet prisons and labor 
camps never reached this country. 
The three others duly arrived on 
these shores, but it soon turned out 
that two of them had been sent here 
by Moscow to conduct pro-Soviet ac- 
tivities. One was Mrs. P. D. Habicht, 
who is described by the House Com- 
mittee as “an apologist for the Soviet 
Union.” The other was Neonila Mag- 
idoff, wife of the American corres- 
pondent, Robert Magidoff, who was 
ordered to leave the Soviet Union in 
1948. Mrs. Magidoff lectured in the 
U. S. for the Communist propaganda 
organization, the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship; and, ac- 
cording to the Committee report, 
served as intermediary between Rob- 
ert Miller, a Soviet secret agent in 
this country, and Arthur Adams, an- 
other Soviet operative who had re- 
turned home after his operations here 
came under FBI scrutiny. 

“Reciprocity,” in this instance, 
meant a good deal to the Soviet 
secret police. But what benefits did 
it bring to the United States? 
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HIS IS a Presidential election 
b peel From the earliest days of 
the Republic, competition for the 
highest office in the land has been 
an absorbing subject of interest: and 
this year’s contest is not likely to be 
an exception. 
At the present time, attention is 
focused on the nominations, 
more than on the prospective issues 


even 


between the two parties. On the 
Democratic side, the overshadowing 
whether the President 
candidate. It is 
axiomatic in American politics that 


question is 
will be a almost 
an incumbent chief executive can ob- 
tain renomination, if he so desires. 
No boom for any other Democratic 
candidate seems likely to gain much 
momentum until the President’s in- 
tentions are made clear. 

Conflicting impressions are con- 
veyed by individuals who have visit- 
ed the White House, and Mr. Truman 
has been as cryptic as a sphinx at 
his press conferences. The urge to 
try to remain in one of the most 
powerful offices in the world is 
strong. It is easy to imagine oneself 
indispensable to the well-being of the 
country. 

Yet, several considerations might 
Truman to down in 


prompt step 


favor of an heir-apparent. He will 
be 68 years old this year, and the 
strain imposed by the Presidency is 
tremendous. Moreover, serving, in 
effect, a third term would not be in 
harmony with the spirit of the recent 
constitutional amendment setting a 
of two full 
Presidents. There are also new rumb- 


which 


limit terms for future 


Dixiecrat revolt 


lings of 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Political 
Pot Bubbles 





might take a number of Southern 
states out of the Democratic column, 
and Truman might not be as lucky in 
the Middle West as he was in 1948. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois is believed to enjoy the Presi- 
dent’s favor at the moment as a pos- 
sible successor, although Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee kas 
thrown his into the 
ring. Kefauver, as a Southerner, al- 


though a moderate liberal, might 


coonskin cap 


stave off a new Dixiecrat rebellion 
and, at the same time, partly deflate 
the corruption-in-Government issue 
which the Republicans may be count- 
ed on to exploit. Truman, however, 
does not seem to look with favor on 
him or on the independent Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois. 

The President’s decision on 
whether to run again may be affected 
by the outcome of the battle for the 
Republican nomination between Taft 
and Eisenhower. A Truman-Taft race 
would set the stage for a head-on 
collision on both foreign and do- 
doubtful 
that Truman would wish to contest 
with 


mestic issues. It seems 


an election Eisenhower, who 
has worked in close harmony with 
the Administration in implementing 
its European policy. 

Eisenhower and Taft are easily the 
outstanding contestants for the Re- 
publican They seem 
fairly evenly matched, with Taft per- 
haps standing a better chance of nom- 
ination and Eisenhower a_ better 
chance of election, if nominated. 
Eisenhower's outstanding asset is his 
national popularity. His appeal to the 
men who served under him and to 


nomination. 


the American people in general is not 
that of the traditional “man on horse- 
back.” It is that of a warm, friendly, 
understanding human being. The 
story in his memoirs of how, on the 
eve of crossing the Rhine, he met a 
soldier who confessed he was scared 
and replied, “Well, I’m scared too, so 
let’s take a little walk together. May- 
be we'll be good for each other,” has 
the authentic Eisenhower touch. 

Right now, Eisenhower unques- 
tionably looks like a better vote- 
getter than Taft. The latter’s strength 
is to some extent regional, much 
greater in the area between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Rockies than on the 
two coasts. Eisenhower could con- 
ceivably sweep the country. Almost 
everyone who would vote for Taft 
would also vote for Eisenhower, and 
so would many independent voters 
and some Republicans who dislike 
Taft’s record in foreign affairs and 
labor. 

At the same time, it is not my im- 
pression that Taft, if nominated, will 
be a weak candidate. It is not for 
nothing that he is called Mr. Repub- 
lican. He has a forthright philosophy 
and would give many voters the feel- 
ing that he “knows where he stands.” 
He would put up a hard fight—some- 
thing quite different from the lack- 
luster Dewey performance of 1948. 

I believe Taft as a candidate would 
better the 22,000,000. votes polled by 
Dewey in 1948. Whether even more 
voters would turn out to vote against 
him is a question that must be loom- 
ing large before GOP strategists. 

There is always the possibility that 
the convention will produce a dead- 
lock between the Taft and Eisen- 
But the more visible 
Republican “dark horses,” Warren 
and Stassen, look like pretty weak 
medicine to revive a party which 


hower forces. 


has sustained five successive defeats 
in Presidential elections. In my opin- 
ion, Republican prospects would be 
better either with Eisenhower and his 
superparty personal appeal, or with 
Taft, who will draw to the polls al- 
most everyone who believes in a phil- 
osophy of moderate conservatism. 
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A Russell Potpourri 


New Hopes for a Changing World. 
By Bertrand Russell. 
Simon and Schuster. 213 pp. $3.00. 


THOSE WHO CANNOT ENJOY a con- 
cert in which occasional wrong notes 
are struck will find Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s new book more irritating than 
enjoyable. I found it enjoyable, often 
witty, sometimes eloquent, occasion- 
ally irritating, and rarely profound. 
The New LEapeR reader will find 
hardly any new facts, but some in- 
terpretations which will provoke and 
interest him. Reading the book, this 
reviewer got mad all over again at 
the meanness and fear that denied 
Bertrand Russell a chair at City Col- 
lege in 1940. 

Russell belongs to—perhaps one 
could say he leads—the British array 
of popularizers of science and ethics. 
Few non-journalist Americans are as 
good at it. This difference is often 
laid at the door of the superior Brit- 
ish literary and rhetorical education 
in the public (i.e., private) schools. 
But there may be other factors, 
though they go back to a similar 
class point. The American professor 
or artist does not belong to a 
charmed circle of intellectuals secure 
enough to fear no loss of status from 
good journalistic writing. Therefore, 
he may fear that some of his un- 
known colleagues may know him only 
through such writing, and think him 
capable of nothing in another vein. 
This will make him ambivalent to- 
ward his own gifts of rhetoric, in 
speaking or in print, as if in every 
word he utters he must attest his 
“doctoracy.” (The tragic life of H. 
G. Wells—and possibly his animus 
toward Henry James—may not be 
unconnected with the fact that he 
was not sufficiently aristocratic, or 
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assimilable to British upper-class 
intellectuality, to feel at ease with his 
platform manner of writing.) 
Russell, at any rate, is a magnifi- 
cent teacher for the millions: He has 
the courage to be brief, the élan to 
be gay, the warmth not to fear occa- 
sional banalities and oversimplifica- 
fellow 
popularizers, he has a profound be- 
lief in education: His is the amiable 
nineteenth-century socialism of the 
British Whig aristocrat who, unlike 
his American counterparts, does not 


tions. Moreover, like his 


feel the slightest need to pose as one 
of the boys. He gladly gave up his in- 
herited income, but he is not at all 
ashamed of his achieved superiority 
of sensibility and intellect. 

In fact, the quality he most ap- 
preciates, in himself and other men, 
is the free intelligence. “I cannot be- 
lieve.” he writes, “that what is dark 
and dreadful and destructive in the 
souls of men is essential to the pro- 
duction of great works of imagina- 
tion.” His moral outlook is similar to 
that of Erich Fromm, in Man For 
Himself, and will encounter similar 
disdain from those who see flaccidity 
and a lack of the “tragic sense of 
life’ in books which advocate spon- 
taneity, love (including self-love) and 
cooperation as the paths to freedom, 
and which are totally hostile to any 
supernatural or Augustinian ethics. 
Russell, indeed, is irreverent to most 
of the current reverences of the self- 
proselytizing intellectual, and in this 
he is a welcome reminder of an 
earlier era when discourse was less 
pious—his attitude toward govern- 
ments, corporations and churches is 


that of Voltaire and Veblen. He re- 
marks: “Propagandists have acquired 
a habit of talking about ‘Western 
values, and it must be confessed 
that a great deal of what they say is 
rubbish. I am inclined to think that 
the most important of Western values 
is the habit of a low birth-rate.” In 
the present climate of overpious 
rumination, we can be grateful for 
such sunny irony. 

Neverthéless, Russell’s virtues of 
courage and irreverence may even 
get a bit in his way when it comes to 
understanding, rather than simply de- 
bunking, what he sees as the stupid- 
ities and cruelties of our time. Let 
us use his long discussion of popula- 
tion policy as an illustration. He sees 
Catholic opposition to birth control 
as the major obstacle to a rational 
solution of the “Malthusian” problem 
of falling death rates and_ static 
birth rates in the non-white world, 
and he argues that Catholics, when 
aware of the facts, must be cruel to 
prefer the Malthusian restraints of 
war and misery to the spread of con- 
(He overlooks the fact 
that Catholic doctrine, like that of 
Malthus, favors partial abstinence as 
a contraceptive remedy.) He thinks 
America could aid Africa and Asia 
in a rapid educative planned-parent- 
hood campaign were it not for the 
Eastern Catholic vote. 

We may leave aside the question 
of whether traditional societies can 
adopt contraception without a pro- 
found change in the physical and 
emotional setting of marital relations 
that can only come about through the 
very industrialization and urbaniza- 


traception. 
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tion that create a temporary excess 
of births. But beyond that, I believe 
that Catholic opposition to mechani- 
cal contraceptives may, in some 
measure, be due to a fear that middle- 
class Catholics (especially in Amer- 
ica) would become too similar to 
secularized Protestants once this in- 
reminder that they 
Catholics were removed. The middle- 
class Catholic cannot find in theology 


and ritual very much to keep him 


timate were 


emotionally as well as nominally 
Catholic—both he and the Church 
are too “enlightened” for this. But 
his ambivalence over whether or not 
to practice birth control can keep 
him on edge vis-a-vis the identifica- 
tions he possesses—whether to the 
world of the middle class or to the 
world of Catholicism—and his recur- 
rent guilts in the matter may also tie 
him to the Church more often than 
they will lead him out of it. It is 
doubtful if the Vatican 
this fashion, but if my surmise is 
sound, then Russell’s hope that edu- 
in the “facts of life” will 
bring Catholics around seems too 


reasons in 


cation 


simple, and his blasts at bigotry and 
stupidity will be ineffectual. 

Let us take another example. Rus- 
sell sees American isolationism, 
Chicago brand, as a menace to the 
survival of Western Europe, and 
again he denounces shortsightedness 
and stupidity. But this also is an 
oversimplifieation. He fails to take 
into account other possible reasons, 
such as that our “isolationist” Sen- 
ators are not so much isolationists as 
Asia-interventionists who may ac- 
tually prefer to have Western Europe 
(which stands for 
Englishmen, for complaining French- 


condescending 


men, for fleeing Jews, and so on) put 
in a position where it cannot bother 
us. That is, such Senators may enjoy 
carrying the white man’s burden in 
Asia, as against sharing it in Europe 
—this is hardly isolationist and, 
while wrong, not simply stupid. 

Or take such a sentence as this: “It 
was the same impulse that caused the 


English to look to Churchill in 1940 


and that caused the Germans to look 
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to Hitler in the great depression.” 
One can applaud the courage of this 
statement, and yet see that the fear 
of being partisan may lead Russell, 
here and elsewhere, to skip over im- 
portant differences of degree. Had 
he looked, he could have found some 
fairly convincing social-science evi- 
dence that Churchill’s authority was 
based more on than 
charisma, and evoked self-reliance 
rather than submission in those he 
led; whereas Hitler’s authority was 
based on irrational, sado-masochistic 
tendencies in him and his followers. 

The fact is, however, that Russell 
has not kept up, save in the most gen- 


competence 


eral and superficial way, with con- 
temporary research in the social sci- 
ences. Early in life, he broadened his 
interests beyond mathematics and the 
natural sciences, and the philosoph- 
ies ancillary to them, to include 
studies of ethics and political econ- 
omy; here he had both family tradi- 
tion and British tradition to draw on, 
and his writings on leadership done 
in the period around 1920 (includ- 
ing his profound skepticism about 
the U.S.S.R. as a utopia) were path- 
breaking efforts which are still re- 
warding reading. 

But in New Hopes of a Changing 
World, he handles the concepts of 
culture and of character imprecisely, 
though they could advance his an- 
alysis and transcend the rationalism 
of some of his proposed remedies. 
And while his comments in this book 
on leadership, on race conflicts, on 
economics, and on Soviet despotism 
may still challenge the backward, 
they will not liberate the sophisti- 
cated. When, for example, Russell 
sees the American economy as facing 


a dichotomous choice between the 
monopolistic hegemony of giant cor- 
porations and Government control 
along Keynesian lines, it is apparent 
that he has missed the writings of 
Galbraith, Drucker, Janeway and 
others who point to the pluralistic 
pressures which keep our economy 
fast and flexible and which outrun 
the traditional analyses in terms of 
capitalism versus socialism. 

In these comments, I have made 
no concessions to the fact that Rus- 
sell is 79, and that it may have been 
unfair of me to come upon this book 
with two decades of intense admira- 
tion for him as an apéritif. Yet it is 
Russell himself who, to his great 
credit, invites us not to patronize the 
aged. (Or, for that matter, any other 
group: One of his virtues is that, 
while he believes strongly in justice, 
he does not believe in the superior 
virtue of the underprivileged.) He 
writes: “The art of growing eld is 
one which the passage of time has 
forced upon my attention. . . . It is 
easy to think to oneself that one’s 
emotions used to be more vivid than 
they are, and one’s mind more keen. 
If this is true it should be forgotten, 
and if it is forgotten it will prob- 
ably not be true.” 

Such writing, with which the book 
is filled, bears its own testimony to 
emotional vitality and keenness of 
mind. While age may bring out a bit 
more sharply certain demerits also 
present in Russell’s earlier work, at 
the same time we who must face 
more of the future than he—our own 
and the world’s—can learn from him 
how to carry years with grace, and 
a serious knowledge of human suffer- 
ing and foreboding with a gay heart. 
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Eyeless in Brownsville 


Reviewed by Julien Steinberg 
Former Managing Editor, “American Mercury” ; 
author, “Verdict of Three Decades” 


A Walker in the City. 
By Alfred Kazin. 
Harcourt, Brace. 176 pp. $3.00. 


ALTHOouGH Brooklyn’s Brownsville 
is larger in population than many 
American cities, it exports no notable 
products, save a number of sensi- 
tive and able young people whom it 
encourages in one ambition: to flee 
from it. One of its finest such prod- 
ucts is Alfred (On Native Grounds) 
Kazin, a young critic with much 
good woork ahead of him as well 
as behind him, and, naturally, he 
fled. Now, after a decade in exile, 
he has decided to celebrate the 
Brownsville that spawned him. 

It is a considerable victory for 
Brownsville, for Mr. Kazin gives 
every evidence in this book of having 
hated the place in which he grew up. 
He dwells lovingly on his alienation 
from Brownsville while in it. This 
distaste was so vast that one wond- 
ers if Mr. Kazin, despite his sing- 
song of ethnic mother love, has ex- 
plored the possibility that he has not 
yet fully rid himself of the attitudes 
which once convinced him that civil- 


ization began where Brownsville 
ended. 
His tone—intended or not—is 


often that of an elegant anthropolo- 
gist describing how he came to grow 
fond of the heathen among whom he 
dwelled, his good-natured sentiment- 
ality making them seem quite pleas- 
ant savages, and himself quite civil- 
ized for being able to detect virtues 
among backward peoples. The re- 
sponse to this book of those who do 
not know Brownsville personally, and 
who do not care much about it, is 
predictable: They will feel certain 
that it is a definitive portrait; it is 
so recognizable. 

One reason why those outsiders 
who do read the book are likely to 
praise it far beyond its merits is 
perhaps the fact that it almost seems 
to have been written by an outsider. 
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Again and again, Mr. Kazin, while 
proclaiming his love, is diligently at 
pains to himself from 
Brownsville. The reader thus does 
not identify emotionally with Browns- 
ville, but with Mr. Kazin. There is 
no objective 
Kazin, 


divorce 


Brownsville without 
and Kazin boasts of his 
alienation—not only remembering it 
but even, in all probability, over- 
remembering and glorifying it. The 
patronizing tone comes in when, at 
the same time, he speaks devotedly as 
the One Who Returned. 

He tells us of his “unbearable 
loneliness” as a child. He remembers 
thinking desperately: “I was not like 
the others! I was not like the others!” 
Partly, it was not a matter of choice; 
he was a stammerer and the other 
children mocked him. Kazin tells us 
that “I was never good enough at 
basketball, was always practicing 
some trick shot that might win me 
esteem.” But the alienation was also 
a matter of choice; he was an aristo- 
crat among heathen. “Every book I 
read restocked my mind with those 
great friends who lived out of 
Brownsville.” Those great friends 
seemed to say to him, in secret voices 
and by secret signs, “Alfred! Old 
boy! What have they done to you?” 
The heathen being in a conspiracy 
against the young aristocrat, he 
dreamed about the great “beyond,” 
or civilization. 

The “beyond” now having lost 
some of its fascination for Mr. Kazin, 
he seems to wish that he could re- 
member but his memory is 
general and undetailed. This may 
explain why his book is, to an extra- 
ordinary extent, peopleless. Outside 
of some pages on his parents (who 
must have been more individual than 
he seems to remember), there are 
really no full or reasonably full por- 


more, 


traits in this book. And those that do 
introduce us fleetingly to flesh and 
blood are of persons who were ex- 
ceptional to Brownsville: e.g., a 
young Communist who went to Spain. 
The one sketch that stands out is the 
author’s “shameful secret love” for 
a much older woman. In several ut- 
terly delightful pages, reminiscent of 
Castorp’s breaking into French to 
converse with his love in the Magic 
Mountain, Kazin, as a boy, practices 
his school French on his secret love. 
But the appeal she holds, or held, for 
him was precisely her alienation from 
Brownsville: She arrived only re- 
luctantly after travels in several coun- 
tries; she is cultured; she does not 
think as Brownsville people do; in- 
deed, she and her husband have con- 
tempt for them. Finally, to make the 
point unmistakably clear, she com- 
mits suicide. Whenever Kazin re- 
members an exception, we get a hint 
of a human being. 

Kazin’s apartment—as he now re- 
members it—and his secret thoughts 
therefore become Brownsville, his- 
tory being written not by the sur- 
vivors but by the Good Writers. His 
father having been a Socialist, Kazin 
is disproportionately aware of Social- 
ists and Communists haranguing pas- 
sers-by on Pitkin Avenue. (The 
voters, unremembered because they 
are not colorful, voted Democratic. ) 
His cousin and her two dressmaker 
lady friends who wore Russian 
blouses (over “opulent breasts”) chat 
“with enthusiastic familiarity” about 
Tolstoy, Gorky, Peretz, Sholem 
Aleichem, Nazimova, Nijinsky and 
Pavlova. Kazin’s dominant, atavistic 
and stereotype-ridden theme appears 
explicitly on page two: When re- 
entering Brownsville, he says: “It is 
always the old women in their shape- 
less flowered housedresses and ritual 
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wigs I see first. . . .” And the wigs, 
he forgets to say, are so cleverly 
hidden under the Toni home-perma- 
nent curlers! 

Whatever value these pages have 
as personal commentary, it takes 


recklessness to infer an_ actual 
Brownsville from them. His brief dis- 
cussion of Brownsville’s public 


schools, for example, is in no way to 
be taken seriously. Brownsville’s ele- 
mentary-school teachers are remem- 
bered as implacable inquisitors, and 
Kazin discusses them in terms akin to 
those used, with cause, by Ed Hunter 
in his excellent book about the Red 
Chinese brain-washers. There is not 
a single teacher—and in my public 
schools there were several near-saints 
—whom he cares to remember by 
name, or by personality, or whom he 
gives evidence of admiring or 
valuing. He does not remember any 
of his schoolmates. There is not a 
note of gaiety in the school, only an 
absurdly shallow, “literary” descrip- 
tion of a kind of junior-division con- 
centration camp, with Kazin, the 
tortured—and 
making the fearful journey from 1-A 
to 8-B. (All this plus puerile bits of 
memoir about the school toilets, 
which to Kazin, then or now, always 


tiresome—aristocrat, 


reeked of sex.) 

Confronted with this helter-skelter 
elaboration of myopic glimpses, one 
confidently 
observed: “An autobiography, an 


long-distance reviewer 
evocation, an apologia, an ode to 
America, a sociological study, the 
case history of an American Jewish 
childhood—Mr. Kazin’s book is all 
these things.” Actually, it is none of 
these, and it could have accomplished 
much if it were any one of them. This 
book is a scrapbook of remembered 
impressions, strained through the veil 
of a certain kind of literary fashion, 
stylized and made sterile by it. 
Some time ago, Brownsville—to 
which everything seems to happen— 
was afflicted with a best-seller called 
The Amboy Dukes, a novel about a 
killing, a rape and other genteel oc- 
currences, whose title had to be 


changed before being made into a 


movie because the public was apt to 
mistake it for an epic of the Middle 
Ages. In that book, Mr. Shulman put 
in all the stereotypes which Mr. 
Kazin—who prefers a different brand 

has now left out. If Kazin, in his 


book, does not know of the existence 
of a cellar club, Mr. Shulman never 
heard of the Labor Lyceum. As form- 
er President of the GO of PS 156, 
what I want to know is: When will 
we get our book on Brownsville? 





Philosophy as Living 


Way to Wisdom: An Introduction to Philosophy. 


| Reviewed by 


By Karl Jaspers (Trans. by Ralph Manheim). 


Yale. 208 pp. $3.00. 


IN THIS VOLUME, Dr. Jaspers, the 
world-famous German philosopher, is 
more interested in presenting his con- 
ception of the role of philosophy than 
in expounding his particular phil- 
osophy. For those who expect to find 
comment, either pro or con, on 
the highly controversial existentialist 
movement, the book will be a disap- 
pointment, for its distinguishing fea- 
ture is an attempt to show that phil- 
osophy is and must always be with 
us as long as men are human. 

Paradoxically, however, in develop- 
ing his conception of philosophy as 
“the principle of concentration 
through which man becomes himself, 
by partaking of reality,” Dr. Jaspers 
attests to the genuine, if highly 
varied, ways in which existentialism 
has sought to come to grips with the 
reality of existence. In a series of 
short, almost epigrammatic chapters 
(the book is the outgrowth of a series 
of radio talks), Jaspers presents his 
deep religious faith in God and in 
man’s ability to communicate the 
comprehensive unity which embraces 
his being. His affirmation of the mys- 
tical character of being permits his 
Christian nature to be sensitive to 
the meaning of the great non-Christ- 
ian religions and philosophical sys- 
tems as different expressions of the 
same godhead. By the same token, his 
analysis of history leads him to see 
philosophy as both more and less 
than science: Without philosophy 
there can be no science, and yet 
science by definition has to proceed 
into concrete realms of proof where 


Richard B. Ballou 


philosophy can never follow. 

Jaspers divides the history of this 
planet into three stages: The pre- 
historic centuries, the “intermediary 
moment of, five thousand years be- 
tween the prehistoric centuries . . . 
and the world history which is now 
beginning.” Although he sees no ulti- 
mate aim in history, he does pose 
an aim “which is itself a premise for 
the realization of the highest human 
potentialities. And that is the unity 
of mankind.” Through philosophy 
alone can mankind find and com- 
municate to one another the truth 
of that unity which reaches out, on 
the one hand, into the specific prov- 
able knowledge of the sciences and, 
on the other, to the transcendence of 
eternity in God. 

Philosophy, to Jaspers, is not just 
the systems of philosophy of history, 
nor is it the fiction of the wise man 
in his ivory tower. “To philosophize 
is then at once to learn how to live 
and to know how to die. Because of 
the uncertainty of temporal existence 
life is always an experiment.” And 
to him all life involves philosophiz- 
ing, even if much of it is admittedly 
bad or misguided philosophy. His 
series of talks, supplemented in the 
book’s appendices by guides to the 
study of philosophy, is an invitation 
to all people to enhance the quality 
of their lives by deepening their 
capacity to be independent through 
philosophy. 





Granville Hicks’s regular fiction 
chronicle will appear next week. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Indian Embassy Protests 
Article on Kashmir Dispute 

The article, “War Over Kashmir?” by Dr. 
Josef Korbel, which appeared in the November 
12 issue of THE New Leaper, not only misin- 
terprets the issues involved in the Kashmir 
dispute but contains several substantive errors 
of established fact. 

Take Dr. Korbel’s reference to the fighting 
in Kashmir. He states that “the question of 
who started it may remain forever a mystery.” 
The reports of the UN Commission on Kash- 
mir, of which he was chairman, would show 
that it has been established beyond dispute 
that, on October 20, 1947, before Kashmir ac- 
ceded to India, the state’s territory was in- 
vaded by hostile elements from across the 
Pakistan border, in contravention of interna- 
tional law. Ample evidence was forthcoming 
that the invaders were equipped by Pakistan 
and accompanied by Pakistan nationals as 
well as members of Pakistan regular forces 
in disguise. 

To defend the state against this invasion, 
the Maharajah, supported by Sheik Abdullah, 
the Moslem head of the Kashmir Nationalist 
party, appealed to India for help and made an 
offer of accession to India. The Government of 
India accepted the accession on October 26, 
1947, in order to give legality to the dispatch 
of Indian troops for the defense of the state. 

On January 1, 1948, India filed a complaint 
with the Security Council against Pakistan’s 
assistance to the invaders. This was empha- 
tically denied by Pakistan, but was later proved 
by the UN Commission and subsequently ad- 
mitted by Pakistan. 

On May 8, 1948, in contravention of in- 
ternational law, units of the regular Pakistan 
army moved into Kashmir. In his report, Sir 
Owen Dixon, the UN Mediator, clearly stated: 
“.. . when the frontier of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmiz was crossed, on, I believe, 20 
October, 1947, by elements, it was 
contrary to international law, and . . . when, 
in May 1948, as I believe, units of the regular 
Pakistan forces moved into the territory of 
the State, that too was inconsistent with in- 
ternational law. . . .” There is thus no mystery 
as to who started the fighting in Kashmir. 

Dr. Korbel states that “Nehru refuses to 
accept the policy of the UN, and the Indian 
are on the Pakistan front.” This is 
serious misrepresentation, the refer- 
ence to the Indian armies being particularly 
mischievous and at best only half-true. 

The whole problem of Kashmir was dealt 
with in two resolutions of the UN Commission, 
dated August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949. 

The first resolution to resolve the 


hostile 


armies 
another 


sought 
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Kashmir problem in three stages: (1) by a 
cease-fire; (2) by a truce, during which Pakis- 
tan would persuade the tribal invaders to with- 
draw its own regular forces, while India would 
withdraw the bulk of her forces; and (3) 
by the holding of a plebiscite. India accepted 
this resolution on written assurances given by 
the Chairman of the Commission that the de- 
fense of the area evacuated by the invaders 
would revert to the Government of India and 
its administration to the State Government 
of Kashmir, and that the forces which Pakis- 
tan had raised and armed in the area of her 
occupation (“Azad Kashmir”) would be dis- 
banded and disarmed to insure the security 
of that area and to enable refugees who had 
fled from the invaders to return home for the 
plebiscite. 

The second resolution provided for the ap- 
pointment of a plebiscite administrator who 
would start functioning after demilitarization 
had been effected according to the plan em- 
bodied in the Commission’s first resolution. 

Since then, however, various proposals have 
been made which, in effect, depart from the 
agreed resolutions and the connected assur- 
ances. India has resisted every such proposal, 
and has reiterated her stand by the agreed 


resolutions and assurances given to her. The 
alleged “refusal” alluded to by Dr. Korbel 
is therefore nothing more than India’s in- 


sistence that, just as she is prepared to honor 
her own obligations, so too must the assur- 
ances given to her be honored. 

As early as October 27, 1947, when accept- 
ing Kashmir’s accession, Pandit Nehru volun- 
tarily gave a pledge that the question of the 
state’s continued to India would 
be decided by a free plebiscite of the people, as 
soon as the soil of Kashmir was cleared of the 
invader. India stands by this pledge, and, but 
for the continued occupation of nearly half of 
the state by the Pakistan army, the plebiscite 
could have been held long ago. 

Washington, D. C. P. L. BHANDARI 
Public Relations Officer, Embassy of India 


accession 


In my article, I tried to inform the reader 
about the background and some issues of the 
Kashmir dispute. It is most distressing that 
Mr. Bhandari, in his comment, considered it 
correct to apply the deplorable method of 
polemics by quoting what suits his conclusions. 

Limitations of space allow me to state only 
this: 

1. My mention about who started the fight- 
ing in Kashmir obviously referred to the period 
preceding the accession of Kashmir to India. 
Was it initiated by the suppressive intervention 
of the Maharajah’s troops against the rebellious 
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population, or by the invasion of Kashmir by 
the tribesmen? The governments of India and 
Pakistan differ in their description of the event. 
Is it a misinterpretation if I present in my 
article the views of both governments? 

2. Mr. Bhandari objects to the statement that 
“Nehru refuses to accept the policy of the 
United Nations.” Isn’t it true that Nehru re- 
jected paragraph 6 of the Security Council 
Resolution (S 2017/Rev. 1) of March 21, 1951, 
calling “upon the parties . . . to accept arbi- 
tration. . .”? 

3. Is it “mischievous and at best only half- 
true” to write that “Indian armies are on the 
Pakistani border,” when it is immediately fol- 
lowed by the sentence: “Pakistani extremists 
are threatening India with a holy war. . .”? 
Both facts are publicly known and have been 
acknowledged by official spokesmen of both 
countries. 

4. I leave Mr. Bhandari to qualify his own 
statement about India’s acceptance of the reso- 
lution “on written assurances given by the 
Chairman of the Commission that the defense 
of the area evacuated by the invaders would 
revert to the Government of India and its 
administration to the State Government of 
Kashmir.” 

The facts are as follows: (1) According to 
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point 3, paragraph A, part II of the UN Com- 
mission Resolution of August 13, 1948, “Pend- 
ing a final solution, the territory evacuated by 
the Pakistan troops will be administered by 
the local authorities under the surveillance of 
the Commission.” (2) Mr. Bhandari’s remark 
should refer only to “the sparsely populated 
and mountainous region of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State in the north,” as I quote no 
lesser authority than the Prime Minister of 
India (his letter to me of August 20, 1948). 
(3) No assurances were given by the Chairman 
of the Commission (see my letter to Mr. Nehru 
of August 25). 

All documents related to the above points 
are contained in the Interim Report of the UN 
Commission for India and Pakistan of Novem- 
ber 9, 1948 (S/1100). 


Denver, Colo. Joser KorBeL 


Readers Comment 
On Kennan Symposium 


THe New LEApER’s symposium on “America 
and the Russian Future” [January 14] is un- 
satisfactory and somewhat disturbing in that 
it presents four “points of view” which are 
unanimous in upholding George F. Kennan in 
his condemnation of the one program which, 
both from the standpoint of grand strategy and 
international justice, should be adopted by the 
West. It is not very honest for THE New 
LEADER to have excluded a presentation of the 
case for giving all aid short of war to the na- 
tional struggles of peoples within the Soviet 
Union and its satellite countries in neutralizing 
future Russian aggression. Apparently, you 
approve when one of the symposium “experts” 
dismisses such a program on the ground that 
certain Ukrainian nationalists who once col- 
laborated with the Nazis have been active in 
furthering such a course. The position of Uk- 
rainian social democrats in exile is conveniently 
ignored. 

While it is correct for Mr. Kennan to say 
that the Ukraine is economically as much a 
part of the present Russian state as Pennsyl- 
vania is of the United States, it must be re- 
membered that Manchuria became just as 
important to the economy ‘of Japan during 
World War II. More so, in fact, because 
Russia soon lost all of the Ukraine and de- 
pended on the Ural and Kuzbas regions in its 
ultimate victory over the German invaders. Mr. 
Kennan would admit this, for he said as much 
in his lectures at the University of Chicago, 
when he criticized past American foreign policy 
for failing to recognize Japan’s “zone of in- 
terest.” 

This policy makes sense only if we are going 
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on record as supporting the Bismarckian-Hit- 
lerian thesis that only big, strong powers have 
final rights and that the independence of small 
nations depends solely on the convenience of 
the big powers. (In passing, it is even ironical 
to refer to the Ukraine as a “small nation,” 
since there are as many Ukrainians as French- 
men! ) 

The comparison of the Ukraine with Pennsyl- 
vania would be fair only if the Pennsylvanians 
were a subject people which desired independ- 
ence from the rest of the United States. If a 
democratic Russia should come into being and 
grant the Ukraine as much autonomy as, say, 
Quebec enjoys, the Ukrainians might welcome 
the setup. That is, if they would not prefer to 
take their place in an undominated, democratic 


United States of Europe or a federated Central? 


Eastern Europe. 

Your symposium commentators also are 
evasive on the question of the fate of other 
countries, such-as Lithuania, which have been 
wholly annexed to the Soviet Union since World 
War II. This comes back to the fatal contra- 
diction of the Kennan plan, that any Russian 
government will demand a heavy price for 
liquidation of Stalinist Communism and _ its 
totalitarian, police-state regime. Will the Krem- 
1in not insist on “friendly governments” on its 
western border? This would mean that coun- 
tries like Poland would continue to be ruled 
by Russian puppets. Portions of Mr. Kennan’s 
article which did not appear in THE New 
LEADER synopsis indicate that he, at least, would 
be willing to grant Russia a vast sphere of 
influence at the expense of the Poles and other 
nations in exchange for the wiping out of 
Russian Communism and the danger of future 
Russian aggression. 
Chicago JouN SWITALsKI 

Kennan may be correct in wanting to go 
slow on stirring up trouble inside Russia. 
Adolf Hitler, when in an Austrian flophouse, 
found that it is domestic policies that deter- 
mine foreign policies, not the other way around. 
If Russia is as weak internally as some think, 
an abortive revolt there might force Stalin into 
the Bismarckian maneuver of starting a foreign 
war to neutralize domestic unrest. 

St. Louis Sam LAMBERT 


Rev. Holmes Praises Bohn 
Column on Vatican Issue 
I have read William E. Bohn’s column in 
THe New Leaver [December 24, 1951] in 
comment on the Vatican City matter. What 
Dr. Bohn said was immensely satisfying, but 
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he doesn’t know the half of it. The Protestant 
churches have at last found an issue, to hate 
the Catholics, and are lashing themselves into 
a perfect fury of attack. This, I suppose, is 
what they understand Christianity to be. 

It is a fine paper that you are getting out 
from week to week. I read it with enthusiasm 
and warm appreciation. 

New York City Rev. Joun Haynes HOLMES 
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Item Five 


Tue Communists have at long last revealed what they 
are after in Korea. As Item Five of a memorandum they 
have presented to our cease-fire negotiators, they propose 


a post-armistice high-level meeting to discuss tlie with- 
drawal of all “foreign” forces from Korea and “other 
problems related to the Korean question.” These “other 
problems” amount to a demand for recognition of Red 
China, a seat for it in the UN, and abandonment of the 
Nationalists. 

All this was foreshadowed not only in Item Five itself 
but in the fact that, for the first time, the “People’s Re- 
public of China” has replaced the “Chinese volunteers” 
as a high contracting party. At the very least, then 
Peking has emerged in the open as a formal belligerent. 
Some of our allies—notably Britain, whose political 
parties are hedging on Churchill’s declaration of solidar- 
ity with us in the Far East—will be tempted to accept 
Peking’s bait of an armistice in return for recognition. 
But its admission, on the one hand, that it is at war with 
the UN in Korea, while on the other hand it considers 
itself a proper candidate for membership in the UN, add 
up to a piece of Communist effrontery and double-think 
that a selfrespecting United Nations will reject forthwith. 


Del Vayo Detention 


DETAINED on Ellis Island for three days, Alvarez del 
Vayo, Foreign Editor of the Nation, has been released 
“on parole” by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
” of his case. 
Del Vayo had just returned from Paris, where he had 
covered the United Nations Assembly for the Nation. 

THe New LEaper is glad that del Vayo has been re- 
leased from detention, even though only “on parole.” As 
is generally known, del Vayo is co-plaintiff yith the Nation 
in a $200,000 libel suit brought against Clement Green- 
berg and THE New LEADER because we published a letter 
by Mr. Greenberg denouncing del Vayo’s consistent pro- 


ice and is “subject to call after further study’ 


Soviet bias. Del Vayo, is therefore, the central figure in 
an important political controversy. While we do not 
question the motives of the immigration authorities for 
holding del Vayo on Ellis Island, we welcome his release 
for two interrelated reasons: 

1. Since del Vayo and the Nation have elected to chal- 
lenge our right to criticize the former’s politics, by taking 
us to court, we are anxious to have the machinery of the 
law run its full course, without interruption, in the hope 
of reaching a clearcut decision. This case, as we have 


often maintained, goes beyond the issue of whether or 
not Mrs. Greenberg’s criticism of del Vayo merits ap- 
proval but concerns the larger question of the right of 
the press to publish fair and valid criticism. Furthermore, 
it is our belief that a trial (which we had not courted but 
was forced upon us) will prove to be of great educational 
value to those liberals who still nurture illusions con- 
cerning both del Vayo and the magazine for which he 
writes. 

2. Government action against del Vayo at this time 
may confuse the issue, and perhaps even make of del 
Vayo a martyr. If, for example, del Vayo is brought back 
to Ellis Island and detained there indefinitely, many who 
are persuaded or can be persuaded that he and the Nation 
resorted to unfair and suppressive tactics in bringing suit 
against THE New LEADER, or who are convinced or can 
be convinced that del Vayo is pro-Soviet, may go to del 
Vayo’s support if he is the object of Government action. 
In that event, the central issue in the legal suit will be- 
come hopelessly obscured. And if, by chance, Govern- 
ment action nfiy lead to del Vayo’s deportation, the suit 
will probably be laid aside altogether and both del Vayo 
and the Nation will thereafter be able to capitalize a 
controversy which ended ambiguously. 

Naturally, if the Government has a serious case against 
del Vayo, we shall all have to sit back and let matters 
take their course. But in the interests of fighting a moral 
and political issue through to an unequivocal conclusion, 
we hope that del Vayo will be permitted to remain in 
this country until the courts have had their say. 


Mississippi Primitive 
ppi Primiti 

A PROBLEM which has received insufficient attention to 
date—and one which only a Lewis Carroll is qualified to 
adequately probe—is this: How does a man who is politi- 
cally illiterate sound when he becomes senile? 

The man we have in mind (and this will undoubtedly 
come as an anti-climax) is Mississippi’s Rep. John E. Ran- 
kin. Long ago, when Mr. Rankin was merely illiterate, we 
still indulged in utopian optimism. We maintained our 
determined belief that all illiteracies were subject to cor- 
rection by education. We denounced the gentleman and, 
at the same time, tried to teach him a few things. 

After January 26, 1944, however, we began to aban- 
don hope. Mr. Rankin no longer seemed merely an 
escapee from even primitive education; he was already 
on the sad journey to senility. He diagnosed himself on 
that unforgettable day on the floor of the U. S. House of 
\epresentatives, a day on which every Communist in 
America was jubilant. 

On that day, Rankin broke the biggest story in three 
decades. He grandly proclaimed freedom of religion in 
Russia. “It was but natural,” said he, “that when Stalin 
came into power and got rid of the Trotsky crowd he 
should open the churches and restore freedom of worship. 
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Stalin is a gentile, and Trotsky was a Jew.” Harboring no 
love for Trotsky (THE New Leaper being fully aware of 
the fact that Trotsky was Lenin’s chief lieutenant in the 
destruction of Russian democracy), we nevertheless 
writhed as Rankin continued: “When Stalin got into the 
war things began to change. He got rid of the commis- 
sars. .. . Stalin not only did that but he changed some 
more of Trotsky’s crazy stuff. Trotsky had organized the 
Comintern. Stalin broke up the Comintern.” 

After that we didn’t really pay too much attention to 
Rankin. Until this week, we just ignored him. 

Alas, here is the latest from the Rankin file. It comes 
just at the time when the American Government, through 
its Congress, is establishing for all the world to see 
Stalin’s guilt in one of the worst atrocities of our time, 
the Katyn massacre. Until Rankin spoke, Stalin’s hot seat 
was getting hotter and hotter. Now, Rankin has spoken, 
and Stalin has a tailor-made “out.” 

The story starts with the appearance of an excellent 
article by Arthur Bliss Lane, our ex-Ambassador to 
Poland, in the American Legion Magazine. In his article, 
Mr. Lane sums up all the known facts in the genocidal 
massacre of 15,000 Polish officers by the Soviet dictator- 
ship, an atrocity we have highlighted in these pages for 
several years. 

Now enter Mr. Rankin. He inserted Mr. Lane’s excel- 
lent article in the Congressional Record, as is his right. 
Had he kept his mouth shut, he would have been per- 
forming a service to our country’s cause. But he felt 
obliged to add a preface. “It will help you,” said Mr. 
Rankin, “to understand the differences between Yiddish 
Communism and Christian civilization.” 

And so if Stalin can suddenly “prove” (by quoting an 
American legislator) that America is “fascist’—-well, it 
will not be the first service Mr. Rankin has performed for 
Joseph Stalin, the “Christian” he has, on occasion, ad- 
mired. And if there springs up—in the hands of not so 
illiterate professional anti-Semites—a new myth involving 
Jews in this horrible atrocity, we will here at least have 
documented its place of birth. We need not add, but we 
will, that the only involvement of Jews in this case is that 
in the ranks of those who have worked diligently to ex- 
pose Stalin’s guilt have been a number of devoted anti- 
Communists—surpris¢, Mr. Rankin!—who are Jews. 

Yes, we know. Rankin is senile—so what is the use of 
giving vent to a sense of outrage? And our answer is that 
when one’s ability to be outraged at outrageous things 
atrophies, one had better be prepared for unprecedented 
outrages. 

We do not ask that Mr. Rankin be deprived of his 
seat; the perpetuation of a true democracy requires put- 
ting up with a few infamous legislators. But it is manda- 
tory for Rankin’s Congressional colleagues, who form an 
important part of America’s voice to the world, to 
repudiate the gentleman from Mississippi. whose time, 
as the Speaker’s phrase goes, “is up.” 
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FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR YOUR THOUGHTS 
(about God and Man at Yale*) 


$250 pro *250 con 


THE CRITICS HAVE NOW had their say about God and Man at Yale. Life carried a 
full-page editorial on October 29. In November, the Atlantic ran an article, “The Attack 
on Yale,” and in the following issue printed William F. Buckley’s rejoinder, together with 
McGeorge Bundy’s rebuttal. Time called Buckley a “rebel in reverse.” The Saturday 
Review of Literature sent Selden Rodman and Frank D. Ashburn into the Buckley fray 
in their special feature, “Isms and the Universities.’ Meanwhile, a mountain of reviews, 
articles and editorials has been piling up on our desk. 


WHAT HAVE THE CRITICS SAID? Their comments cover the whole range of emotions 
—from angry abuse to the highest praise. An Eastern Republican lashed out with a 
violent personal attack upon the author. A prominent ex-Socialist gave the book his warm 
support. Yet, to our mind, few of these critics have addressed themselves to the central 
problems raised by God and Man at Yale. 


WHAT ARE THESE PROBLEMS? Is “academic freedom” a superstition? If so, to what 
extent? What are the responsibilities of the teacher? Is Mr. Buckley correct in suggesting 
that many professors and textbooks are advocating “a slow but relentless transfer of 
power from the individual to the state”? In the case of the privately endowed university 


such as Yale, what measures of control should be given to the alumni? Or should the 
alumni have no say whatsoever? Has the consumer any rights in the educational market- 
place? Are values an important part of education? Ought there to be a value orthodoxy 
in an individual school? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK about God and Man at Yale? We would like to know to what 
extent you agree or disagree with Buckley’s ideas. The issues raised in this book are so 
important that, to continue and broaden the discussion, we are offering $250 for the best 
essay on each side, one in support of the book and the other opposing the book. The two 
prize-winning essays will be submitted for publication in a national magazine. They may 
also appear at a later date in book form. In addition, four manuscripts will receive honor- 
able mention in the public press. The details of the contest are announced below. 
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. All essays should be approximately 3,000 words 
in length and should deal specifically with one 
or more of the problems regarding education in 
a free society posed by God and Man at Yale. 


. The judges will be Canon Bernard Iddings - ° 


Bell, Professor George S. Counts, Columbia 
University, Teachers College, and Dr. George 
N. Shuster, President of Hunter College. The 
decision of the judges will be final. 


3. The manuscripts should be typewritten with 
double-spacing and should be sent to Miss Flor- 


ence Norton, Contest Secretary, at 8 West 13th 
Street, New York 11, New York. They are to 
be postmarked no later than midnight, March 
31, 1952. 


4. Manuscripts must be sent by first-class mail. 


Every effort will be made to return manuscripts 
accompanied by a self-addressed envelope bear- 
ing return postage. However, no responsibility 
for manuscripts can be assumed. The winning 
essays, together with all publication rights 
thereof, become the property of the Henry 
Regnery Company. 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY + 20 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 











